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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE RECHUIT REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAM AT MARINE COUPS RECRUIT 
DEPOT, PARRIS ISLAND, S. C. 

ANDERS* Louise Thompson, Ed D. ^ 
University of South Carolina, 1976 ^ 

The purpose ol the study uas to determine whether Ihe Re- 
cruit Remedial Reading Program at Parrib Island Recruit 
Depot: (1) reduced the recruit attrition rate, (2) provided 
higher Incidence of promotion lo Private First Class, (3) pro- 
duced more graduates upon completion of the recruit basic 
trtlning program. Chi -square analysis was used to determine 
•ignllicance. The fourth hypothesis compared the cost of z 
recruit graduate in the experimental program with the cost oC 
a recruit giaduate in the control group to determine if the cost 
to the Marine Corps was equal or less. The recruits were 
lested to determine whether they were deficient readers and 
fell within the appropriate reading and ability levels. A random 
Miection process was employed to divide the candidates that 
met the remaining criteria into an experimental group who 
wottid attend '^e medial reading classes in addition to recruit 
training and a control group who would attend norrria! recruit 
training. The selection process was repeated for t'*n rpcni't 
cycles over a period of ten weeks, resulting in an experimental 
group of 181 recruits and a control group of 186 recruits. CM- 
square analysis established that both groups exhibited the same 
characteristics, while the random selection process insured 
similarity of attitude and motivation. 

In the experimental group significantly fewer reciuits at- 
trited than In the control group. Thirty -four percent of the 
total group, control and experimental, was attrited. Eleven 
percent more recruits in the control group attrited than did the 
recruits in the experimental group. This wcmld indicate a aufo- 
•tantial savings to the Marine Corps. No significant difference 
waa found in pt-omolions to Private First Class between the 
two groups, but a significant difference u'as found in the number 
of recruits who graduated after having taken the remedial read- 
ing course. The cost of the reading program was greater due 
to the extra cost associated with the longer stay on base fo* 
the recruits taking the remedial reading course. The attrited 
> recruits in the experimental group spent an average of 62.98 
days on base as compared to the attrited recruits in the control 
group with an average on base of 55.53 days. The graduates 
and graduated /promoted of the control group spent an average 
of 87.776 days on base while the graduates and graduated^ 
promoted of the experimental group averaged 97.218 days on 
bass. The data revealed that whether recruits were successful 
or unsuccessful nine additional more days were spent on base 
for the recruits in the reading program. 1 he cost of the read- 
ing program combined with the cost of a recruit's stay at the 
recruit depot produced a cost to the .Marine Corps of $94.16 
per recruit for the reading program. It can be concluded that 
fewer Marines with a reading deficiency attrite when reading 
ability is improi'ed, and a larger percentage graduate when 
aiey participate in a readirn; program. The intangibles and 
unknowns such as good will and unmeasurable factors that 
would- enhance the lives of the recruits were not considered as 
a pnrt of this study. Every item considered indicated a plus 
factor for the reading program except the minimal cost factor 
per participant. 

Order No. 77-6741, 156 pages. 
IMPROVING READING FLEXIBIUTY 

ANTHONY, Lillian, Ed.D. 
Yeshiva University, 1976 

The purpose of the study was to determine a method for 
improving reading flexibility of community college studentr, 
who were in need of a crash remedial readmg skills program. 
Ths nail hypothesis stated: There Is no significant difference^ 
ts measured by Test of Reading Flexibility , in the reading 
flsxibility of junior college studentii at X Community Colleg' 
who receive Hardware, Software, Core Program, or No-In- 



SubjeMs were randomly selected from the total population 
of students at X Community College, ^\\o were advised to en* 
roll ni reading; courses because they needed this help. One 
hundred sixty subjects were selected to participate in the ex- 
periment. Kmety-five percent of tlie subjects were black, 
inner- city students. Approximately 4 percent were Hispanic, 
and 1 percent were white. Subjects were randomly assigned 
to independent groups; treatn.ents were randomly assigned to 
groups, and instructors were randomly assigned to groups. 
The experiment was conducted over a six-week period for a 
total of 15 sessions. Students met classes five times every ^ 
two weeks for one hour each session. The experiment con- 
sisted Ol four independent groups, one experimental group 
and three control groups, with 40 subjects in each grotq>. 

The Hardware Group, Group 1, was the experimental group 
and was given practice on the Educational Developmental L0|>- 
oratories (EDL) Controlled Reader. All subjects in the group 
began with Book HG, Controlled Reading Study Guide and were 
required to complete 10 selections with 80 percent success in 
comprehension on that and any succeeding level. They were 
task oriented in this manner: (1) Must complete 10 selections 
with at least 80 percent success on the comprehension check. 
Must remain on a level until such was accomplished. (2) Mb. 
increase rate dial a minimum of five ];>oint8 weekly. For ex- 
ample, if svbject began with rate dial set at 20 or 120 words 
per minute, he must increase to 25 or 150 words per minute 
in the span of one week's practice. Each 8ubj<;ct began read- 
ing at a rate which was comfortable for the individual. (3) Sub- 
jects were allowed to reread selections. (4) All subjects began 
in Book HG, Controlled Reading Study Guide and proceeded at 
their own rate. (5) Subjects were instructed to follow the fsn- 
eral directions and procedure outlined in the Study Guide . 
(6) Subjects worked one hour each session on the EOL hard- 
ware, with Controlled Reading Study Guide . Prog^ss charts 
were kept daily. 

Three control groups participated in the experiment. Soft- 
ware Group, Core Program Group, and No-Instruction Group. 
The Software Group was called Group 2. These subjects used 
thtf Controlled Reading Study Guide , following the same pro- 
cedure as the Hardware Group, without the use of machine. 
Students were instructed to set a goal of iour stories per one- 
hour class session. The Core Program Group was called 
Group 3. These subjects used the regular reading program 
of the department. Rate was conducted without machinery. 
The No-Instruction Group was called Group 4. These subjects 
received no practice. All were administered the Spache-Berg 
Test of Reading Flexibil ity at the end of the experiment. 

A one-way analysis of variance was computed to determine 
if signiflcant differences existed. Findings revealed that there 
were no significant differences at the .05 level in the achieve- 
ment of the four groups in the number of correct answers. 
Group 4, No-Instruction, spent significantly less time than 
Group 1, Hardware, and Group 2, Software, in performing the 
s^^nning tcsk. Group 2, Software, spent significantly less 
time than Group 4, No-Instruction, in performing the thorough 
reading task, with Group 2 reflecting negative flexibility. 

Order No. 77-5000, 111 pages. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE REL.ATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SECONDARY GENERATIVE AND RECEPTIVE COMMU- 
NICATION SKILLS AT THE COLLEGE FRESHMAN L«;VEL 

CAMPBELL, Mary Lyn Midgett. Ph D 
University of Southern Mississippi. 1976 

A problem common to many colleges and universities ttxiay 
is that of teaching basic commi .^ication skills to freshmen and 
especially to the language -deficient or the language -different 
student. Unfortunately, most recent text<; make the assump- 
tion that college level reading and cnniposition skills are highly 
related but continue handling them as separate courses, com- 
pletely ignoring the possibilities of mterrelalionships for In- 
struction. 



Th$ purpose of this study was to explore the relationship 
tMtwsMi the secondary generative and receptive language skills 
of writing and reading required of college freshman in a pre- 
donUumtly black private university. The study attempted to 
dstemine If an evaluation of students' writing ability wojid 
corrsUte highly with an evaluation of their reading skills as 
mMSiired by a standardized reading test and a criterion- 
r«fer«nc6d test of specific reading skills. 

The sample of students «'as selected from the freshman 
class at Diilard University, New Orleans, Louisiana, during 
the fall semester of 1975-76. The students completed the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test Form D. the author's criterion- 
referenced test of specific reading skills, and an in-class 
theme on an assigned topic during the last two ueeks jf the 



senuyter. Pilot tests established a reliability c oofficient of 
.78 the crltprioii-referenced test .iiid a relialnlity coefficient 
of .89 for the raters' ability tn evaluate the essavs according 
to a 4-level classification scheme devised Uv the rater*;. An:»ly- 
Kis of variance was used to anah ze the data. Independent \ari- 
abies consisted of* Writing Abilitv Group 1 (Fluent and Cor- 
rect), Writing Ability Group 2 (Not Fluent. But Correct). 
Writing Ability Group 3 (Fluent. But Not Correct), and Writing 
Abili^ Group 4 (Neither Fluent. Nor Correct). Dependent \ari- 
ables consisted ot Nelson- Denny Vocabulary score. Nelson- 
Denny Comprehensive score, criterion-referenced test s< ores 
on sentence-reading, chart-reading, vocabulary, paragraph- 
reading, paragraph-analysis, and total score. 

Results of the analysis of reading and writing skills estab- 
lish a high relatit'nship between the two skill areas. The better 
writers are indeed the better read*»rs. and the poorer \^riters 
ar« in fact the poorer readers. However, interesting res jlts 
were found in regard to the tv^o "average^ types of writers. 
By ar-'lyzing the results of comparisons with the different 
reading measures, it was found that: 1) the only difference 
between a level 2 and a level 1 writer is that the level 1 writer 
has a more extensive vorabular\ and 2) the level 3 writer is 
as weak as the level 4 writer, but he has a greater capacitv to 
learn specific skills than the l<?vel 4 writer. Therefore, it was 
concluded that correctness in organization rtnd ;aechanics 
seems to be more highly relatrd to superior reading skill than 
fluency of ideas. However, fluency of ideas does give a student 
an advantage over the student lacking both writing skills In 
learning specific reading skills. 

Further results of the studv led to the conclusion that writ- 
inf ability as determined by the classification scheme can be 
predicted by the reading tests in the following manner: 1) The 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test tends to discriminate the better 
readers and writers (group 1) from the "average" and the 
poorer readers and writers feroups 2, 3. and 4); and 2) the 
criterion-referenced test of specific reading skills tends to 
discriminate the poorer readers and writers (group 4) from 
the "average" and the better readers and writers (groups 1, 
2, and 3). 

From these findings, the following conclusions were deemed 
practical for college level instruction: 1) instruction in the 
basic skills of reading and composition should be integrated 
at the college level in order to provif'e for the optimum trans- 
fer of 'kills from one domain to the other; 2) by using three 
instruments (a standardized readmg test, a enter' -refer- 
enced test of specific reading skills, and a 4-level lassifica- 
tlon scheme for evaluating writing ability), reading skill levels 
can be predicted from ^^rlting p.bllity level and writing skIII 
levels can be predicted from the two reading level indicators; 
and 3> when used in conjunction with a standardized reading 
test, a criterion-referenced test provides a measure of learn- 
ing potential. 

Order No. 77-5928, 143 pages. 



ANALYSIS OF TURL'K SKTS OF EXPECTATIONS CON- 
CFRNING READING AND STUDY SKUAS PROGRAMS IN 
SELKCTKD TEXAS JUNIOR COLLKGES 

COVfN(iTON, Helen Ccok, L^l.D 
Univer.^ity o( Houston, 1077 

Cnaixpcrso.r Dr. Lee H. Muuntain 

Ihis rc s€*ar(1i project iiivebtit^ateJ the relationships amor^' 
what junior (-<»r. :e students, faculty, :inf« remedial chairperoms 
expect from ren(!»ng and study skills programs and the graduates 
of these prournms. 

The throe «jruups that pronded f,''Cstionnaire data W this 
study wore 28 remedial chairpersons, 129 subject -area teachers, 
and 382 freshmen from junior colleges in Texas. 

The question-^aiie data from the t^rfiups \iere analyzed sta- 
tistically to deter mi lie ieveU of si;;nificancc of responses within 
each rroup, sij^nificant differences am >ag the three groups, and 
the p.ur (or pairs) of re.*;po:ises that determine each difference. 

The fmdiiigs of this stuch* pinpointed the areas wherein ex- 
pectations a^ree a:id differ among remedial chairpersons, 

bubuct-area faculty, and s.udents re^'.^irding readini; and 
stuil, skills proiiram.',. 

Til*-- ifiree groups a[^:i:?ed about the importaiice of 20 ques- 
tionnaire items. There were, however, 21 sif;nificant F val- 
ues and 54 si.^nif leant t values invnlvin^ areas of disagreement. 
Of the three groups, the j;roup involved in the greatest number 
of differences with the other two groups w.^s the students. 

The r 4 lowing: -najor conclusions were drawn from this study: 
1. Students enter reading and study skills programs with high 
expectations. They expect more skills to be of importance in a 
reading and study skili« program than do chairpersons of fac- 
ulty. 2. Faculty expect graduates of reading a.id snidy skills 

. ^rams to be more knowledgeable in subject area skills than 

."Skills. 3. Chairpersons had the most limited expecta* 

..-.Ti V cf the three groups. They deemed fewer skills to tie ot 
I .pr.rtance in the reading and study skills program than did 
i.-^cult/ or students. 

Several minor conclusions were also drawn from this studf 
orning ^acul^y attitudes toward the remedial student, read- 
U)rnty levels of college textbooks, and comparisons between 
xeading and subject area classroom and homework activities. 

Order No. 77-24,442, 360 pages. 

THE INFLU^^NCE OF CONCEPT-BASED VOCABULARY 
INSTRUCTION ON DEPTH OF WORD KNOWLEDGE 

DUFFELMEYER. Frederick Arthur, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri - Kansas Cit>-, 1976 

Ail investigation uas undertaken Into the influence of an ex- 
perience -based method for vocabulary iustrui tion on depth of 
»ord acquisition at different levels of reading ability. Ttit ex- 
perimental treatment was compared with a more traditional 
method of vocabulary insti uction and a non- specific treoliiiejit 
group. 

The subjects were college students enrolled in six sectluns 
of a reading improvement and 8tud\- skills class at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri-Kansas City. Two sechons each were raa- 
domly assigned to experimental, experimental/control, aad 
control conditions. The subjects in the experimental group 
were taught the meanings of words via the experienc»*-baMd 
approach, uhich consisted of student enactment of Invest .^or* 
prepared skits. Vhe subjects in the experimental /control froup 
were taught the ^ame words via the more traditional approach, 
which was represented by the confluence of contextual aware- 
ness, structural awareness, and dictiomuy osan^. The control 
group received general vocab- -y instruction, but not includ- 
ing the specific treatment words. 
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^Th* first two wteks of the investigation were devoted to 
yrtt tlng In all thrte groups, and to practice lessons in th» 
tsjptrimental and experimental/control groups. For each of 
dM Mtf three weeks the experimental and experimental/con- 
trol groups received Afferentiated Instruction over fifteen 
worts fire per week - followed by the administration of 
voctbulary and reading comprehension tests. The subjects lo 
tlM coaftrcd gro«v were administered the same tests* but with- 
0«t prior instruction. During each of the ftnaJthree weeks of 
tho lAVVStigation all three groups were admulftered two addl- 
ttOMl irocabulanr tests to evaluate the long-term effects of 
instruction. 

^ three major dependent variables long-term 
▼ocabidary and degree of forgetting that occurred over a three 
wek period the experimental group scored higher than the 
esqptrinental/controi and control groups. Reading comprehen- 
sion was uniform under all treatment conditions. These re- 
•«Hs were interpreted as supporting the efficacy of an expert- 
eace-bssed or concept approach to vocabulary instruction on 
-■-^ of word knowledge. The lack of impact of Improved 



depth of word knowledge on reading toniprebension is dis- 
order No. 77-16,867, l34 pages. 



A STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF WORK UND'^RTAKEN IK 
STUDENTS AT MARSHALLTOW'N COM.MUNITY COLLEGE 

C5ATES, Allan F., D.A. 
Drake University, 1976 

Adviser: John Hagaman 

During 1073-74. MarshalUovin Community College used 
^^"^ Department of Health. Education 
sad WeUare to conduct an experiment involving twenty-two 
eMeiing freshmen wnos high school records, entr^ce exam- 
U»tions and other crcaentials indicated that their likelihood of 
auccess in college study would be maru'inul 

The twenty-two students were registered for special i e- 
mecttal and developmental work m the college s Learning Cen- 
ter to addition to the other fresh man -level classes that the> 
would be Uking. This group of students was then compared to 

a control group of thirty-six students of roughly comparable 
background and achievement in an effort to determine whether 
work In a Learning Center might have any effect up<>n improv- 
ing the potentialities for success amc.ig students of marginal 
ability. 

Results of the experiment more than met expecUtions. It 
n foot J that students who worked in the Learning Center. 
»re they received Individualized instnictio-^ In reading, writ- 
ing, and study skiUs, were significantly more successful as 
eoUeg* students than was tlic case for their counterparts in the 
eootrol group. 

^Eijperlmental students (a) earned better grades in freshman 
ooaipoettlon classes, (b) earned better ovifraU grade-point av- 
erages In aU their coUege work, (c) were able to complete more 
orettt-bours during the year of the experiment, and (dj experl- 
eiiesd a lower overall rate of withdrawals both from Individual 
cUsees and from the college. 

^IWiile t*ie experiment covered only one academic year, stu- 
dents wlio had participated in it were followed during 1974 -75 
to see whether any carryover effects of their experiences might 
be noted. The trends outlined above continued. At the end of 
tbe second year, 50% of the experimental students were still en- 
roled, while 22% of the control students remained. Further- 
more, nearly 41% of the experimental siudents had reached the 
eoUege's graduation requiremenU In two years, while less than 
14% ot the control students were able to do so. 

Order No. 77-9808. 160 pages. 



THE IMPACT OF AN EXPERIMENTAL HEADING -STTOY 
SKILLS COURSE ON I.iQl-RISK STLDENT SUCCESS IN 
. A COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

HABURTON, Eleanor C, Ed. D. 
The University of Florida, 1976 

Chairperson: Ruthellen Crews 

The purpose ci this study was to investigate the impact d a* 
reading-stidy skills course on the academic success of a group 
ol high-risk community college students. The course wastan^ 
by two reading instructors to two voluntarily enrolled classes 
during the fall semester, 197^, at Valencia Community College 
at Orlando, Florida. 

The plan of the course was to maximize chances for aca- 
demic success by (a) offering transfer credit, (b) focusing on 
"survival** skills needed in ccmtent area courses and providing 
for direct transferal, (c) providing for self -pacing, (d) utiliziag 
group instruction with group interaction ae a motivational fae- ' 
tor. (s) accommodating various learning styles through multi- 
media presentation, (0 evaluating progress by mastery tests, 
and (h) attempting to enhance self -concept by student orlenta* 
Uon of learning, by teacher attitude, and by individual con- 
ferences. 

The experimental group of 36 students was compared with a 
control group that did not part.cipate in reading instruction, 
either because tlie classes were closed, or k>ecause of a schedule 
conflict The groups were matched on the following variables? 

(a) voluntary participation in a previous basic reading course, 

(b) age, (c) sex, (d) race, (e) pretest reading comprehen^sion 
score below the 30th percentile on the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
Form E , and (f) carrying a i^inimum class load of 9 hours. 

The groups were compared on (a) grade point average for 
the fall semester, (bT number of course withdrawals, (c) attri- 
^ tion (dropping out of school) during the fall semester and be- 
tween -semesters, (d) number of course hours successfully 
cotrvleted, (e) self -reported posttest scores on study habits 

and attitudes as measured by the Survey <rf Study Habits and 
Attitudes , and (f) self-re|x^rtod po&ttest scores <»n self -concept 
as measured by the Tenne&fccc Self Concept Sealo . Also the 
twc experinirntal cla'^ses were compared on ti.e hypothesized 
variables to determine if the teacher variable made a differ- 
ence. To test the hypotheses, t tests and chi square were {per- 
formed on the djta to find where differences nii^^ht lie. 

On the basis of statistical analyses, it was concluded that 
the experimental gr<*ip received significantly higher CPAs, 
(b) withdrew from fewer courses, (c) successfully completed 
more course hours, and (d) scored significantly higher on their 
self-reports on six of the seven subtests of the Sur\ey <rf Study 
Habits and Att it udes. There was no significant difference l>e- 
tween the groups on attrition during the semester, or between 
semesters, although there was a tendency toward a signifi- 
cantly higher attrition by the control group. There was no 
significant difference between the 'groups on self -reported 
scores on self *concep. as measured by the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale . There was no statistically significant differ- 
ence on any of the variables between the t^o ex|)eri mental 
r'^adinq classes, and thus it was concluded that the teacher 
\anabk; did not bias the results. 

In I'^iationship to other research in the literature that used 
CPAli!» a criterion of college success, the present study seems 
to Cf/nfjrm the position that high-risk students uha take appro- 
priately designed reading improvement classes tend to sue- 
c *^-tter in acade courses than Jo like students who do 
n()t lake such courses. The limited duration of the study and 
the limited population preclude generalized inference l>eyond 
lhi> I »ctI setting, however. 

implications suggest that needed reading skills can be sat* 
ijH.iCtorily mastered by most high-risk students over time and 
that ine community college is in a tenable position to develop 
effective ?ong-range programs In both the reading classes and 
in r. ur^tcnt courses to enable such students to succeen. 

Order No. 77-6872, 147 pages. 
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THE EVALUATION OF AN KXPERIMENTAL READING PRO- 
GRAM FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION IN ARKANSAS 

HAMPTON, Clinton Ray, Ed.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1977 

M&Jor Professor: Dr. James J. Van Patten 

The purpose of this study w?^ to examine the bultability of 
an njiperi mental . eading m \i developed especially for un- 
4tr«ducated, illiterate or fum nally illiterate rural adults in 
Arkansas, The study examineo the suitability of the materia! 
for populations for which it was written and compared it to the 
coovtntionai materials used to teach unde*'educated adults to 
rMuL 

The innovative material is designed to reflect the expe.i- 
•oces of rural adults and provide for individualized instruction. 

The innovative material consibted of eighty reading packets 
eootnlnlng nuterial with a steady graduation of difficulty. Four 
tovels of packets were proposed ranging fi-om first to fourth 
grade reading leveL The packets included skills encompassing 
aU levels of reading difficulty (from alphabet to the higher 
comprehension skills.) Each packet had a pre-test, a post-test, 
and laaming activities. There are albo cassettes for a number 
of packets that explain the skills being taught. Review packe'ii 
are designed ta reinforce the skill and check the student's r«- 
tentkm. 

The structure of the packets is in three parts including ptio- 
natic analysis, structural analysis, and comprehensive skills. 

Phonetic analysis has five partFt letters of the alphabet 
(writing the upper and lower case letters); vowel sounds, (rec- 
ognising long and short vowels and vowel digraphs and diph- 
thongs; consonant sounds, knowledge of initial sounds, blends, 
digraphs, and rhyming words); word analysis (knowledge of syl- 
labication); basic sigtit words, (ability to pronounce words). 

Structural analysis has two parts. The first part, voca* 
lary word recognition, is divided into five sections: con^; 
words; root wordf.; constructions, ( homonyms, synonyms, and 
antonyms); plurals; and possessives. The record par) includes 
study skills which are specifically related to alphabetizing. 

The comprehension skills, include such subjects as budget- 
ing wisely, caring for clothes, applying for jobs, enrolling in 
schools, learning a skill, ard writing a business letter. These 
areas are of interest to adults, and the projects stalf wrote the 
packets on a level that could be understood by the functionally 
ilUterate. 

The front pages of the packets were color- coded in four 
colors to designate their grade levels. 

The reading packet (experimental material was compared 
to the conventional material) by: (1) acceptance by adult basic 
education students who participated in the Arkansas gain study, 
(2) acceptance by teachers who had used the material, (3) ac- 
ceptance by students being trained to teach adult basic educa- 
tion, and (4) acceptance by authorities of adult basic education. 

The students who used the reading packet rated it on a five 
point measuring scale, and compared it to conventional mate- 
rials they had used on a three point scale. The results showed 
they accepted the reading packet over the conventlonal^ate- 
rial they had used. 

The teachers who had used the reading packets accepted the 
innovative material as a more adequate teaching toiil than any 
of ths conventional materials they had used. 

The student -trainees rated the reading packets and the four 
most widely used conventional materials on a seven i>oint scale. 
Thsy e^ally rated the reading packets and one of the conven- 
tional materials as their top choice over the other conventional 
materials. 

Ths adult basic education teachers rated the reading packet 
concept over the conventional material. Their rating showed a 
more favorable acceptance of the experimental material as a 



more adequate teaching aid than any of the conventional mats- ^ 
rial used for comparison. 

The seventeen authorities in the field of adult basic educa- 
tion rated the reading packets and the four conventional nuite* 
riaU on a seven point scale. Their ratings shoued a mors 
favorable evaluation of Mie reading packets than for any of the 
traditional materials used. 

The results of the study indicated that the r'^ading paekats 
would adequately teach rcaiing to undereducated adults in rsral 
areas and would be accepted by students, teachers, studsnt- 
trainees, adult basic education teachers, and authorities in ths 
field of adult basic education. Order No. 77-23,370, 107 pages. 



A COMPARISON OF SIMULATION/GAMING AND 
DIAGNOSIS-PRESCRIPTION AS METHODS OF 
TEACHING READING 

HARRIS, Joyce Denetta Brown, Ed.D. 
The University of Alabama, 1975 

A study of the literature revealed that limited use has been 
made of simulation/gaming as a method of teaching reading - 
comprehension. It was aU»o evident that more conclusive data 
related to simulation techniques in education are needed. These 
concerns formulated the purpose of this study which was to in- 
vestigate the ef.ectiveness of simulation gaming as a teaching 
method by discovering whether or not there were positive re- 
lationships between reading and the use of simulation/games 
as compared with a diagnostic -prescriptive-individualized 
approach. 

To conduct such an investigation, students enrolled in a 
basic sicills program. Discovery 1975, attending Stillman 
CoIIe^., Tuscaloosa, Alabama, were selected as subjects 
(N=24) for two treatment effects. Twelve subjects received 
the control treatment (diagnostic -prescriptive -individualiaed), 
and twelve received the experimental trepinT-.tt (simulation/ 
gaming). Subjects were taught read* " iipreliension for six 
weeks and were pre and post tested with the California Achieve- 
ment Test, reading subtest. 

D«ta for fivo hy|)othesob wcro statistically treated v*ith the 
Lindquist Ty|x? I Design,' employing the F ratio at the .10 con- 
fidence level for significance The null liypotheses held that 
there were no statistically significant differences in the train- 
ing effects of the two treatments on five cnmprohension skills: 
interpretation of written materials, malcmg inferences; seeing 
relationships, recalling f^jcts; and identifying main ideas. 

The results of Ute study yielded the following conclusions: 
1. All null hyi)otheses were accepted. 2. No F ratios for inter- 
action were significant. 3. The group variable for both train- 
ing series on "inferences" was statistically significant. 4. The 
difference on pre and post tests for both training scries on 
'fact* slciUs was statistically significant. 5 The group vari- 
able for both training series on the slcill of "main ideas" was 
statistically significant. 

There are two recommendations drawn fr ti this study that 
the researcher considers crucial to a replicated study of treat- 
ments X subjects (iesign when simuJation/gaming is employed 
as a treatment. First, consideration should be given to employ-^ 
ing a number of measures to test skill development rather than 
relying upon a single cogn.tive pre and post test. Secondly, and 
probably most imi^ortantly, consideration should be given to 
using unobiriisivc measures, as opposed to standardized tests 
to dcterniine the degree of experiential learning that has taken 
place during, the trcatmont. Order No. 77-12,263, 110 pages. 
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A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF A RKAOlNG-LEARNING 
SKILLS COURSE FOR NURSING SlUDENTS UPON FAIL- 
URE RATE 

HUHN, Ralph Henry, Jr., Ph.D. 
Untversit>' of r.issoun - Kansas Cily, 1977 

The problem that is corbidered in tins study is the failure 
rate of students In the heaUh fields, specifically m the field 
of nursing education. More specifically, this study deals with 
the Inadequacies of the criteria which are traditionally used to 
determine student re^mess for health education academic 
programs. These criteria have tended to be measui*es of past 
academic success. The assumption is then made, by officials 
of health education schools, that students will continue to 
achieve accordingly. 

Recognizing that this assumption may be invalid, school 
dllcials have begun to look at other variables which may be 
•ffei^ting academic success. Services such as counseling, 
financial assistance, and tuto. ing are examples of services 
which have resulted because of this investigaUon into the causes 
of academic failure. However, consideration of reading skills 
necessary for learning from health education materials seems 
to have been overlooked. This study, then, deals with reading- 
learning skills as a factor associated with success in nursing 
education and, therefore, a variable to be considered when 
determining readiness. 

The purpose 6i this study was to determine if consideration 
of reading- learning skills necessary for learning specific con- 
tent area materials is a valid consideration in determining spe- 
cific readiness for that content area. To accomplish that pur- 
pose, then, the effect that specific reading learning skills 
instruction has on decreasing the percentage of students who 
fail their nursing courses was studied. Reading- learning slcills 
were selected because of the high demand on learning from 
reading in the nursing education program. 

The study was concerned with two hypotheses. First, teach- 
ing reading-learning skills relevant to a specific content area 
will decrease the failure rate in that content area. Second, a 
test developed from consent area materials and based upon the 
skills necessary for learning that contenf will be an effective 
screening instrument for selecting students who need reading- 
learning skills instruction. 

The hypotheses were tesled using nursing students enrolled 
In their first s^meste.* of nursing edui a' un a^ lUr s: s C'-iy 
Kansas Community College between the Fall Semester, 1974, 
and the Fall Semester, 1976. Thus, the study was replicated 
f>ve times. Each semester, nursing students were assigned 
to either the Study Group or the Comparison Group. The Com- 
i '•ison Group received no instruction m reading- learning 
•''1 Is. The Study Group received reading- learning skills in- 
s'mction applicable to nursing education, using reading mate* 
rials from the nursing curriculum. The reading- learnt' : skills 
which were included in the program were selected b> v omparing 
a composite list from the literature the learning demands of 
the nursing program and the including fr>r instruction those 
ski*.ls which seemed to meet a learmni: demand. All of the 
students were tested with » screening test which was designed 
to identify those students with rcadink; problems in nursing 
materials. 

Success m the nursing prc)t;r*ini vvaa used as the measure 
of the effect of the readiii^-loarnint; skills instruction. Success 
is determined by the Nursini: Pro.^rar-i criterion of a 70'7j av- 
er ie or better on the f(>u*" tests pueu m the first ten weeks 
of the nursing program. 

The (bta supported both hyonth'-^es The Study Groups had 
a TAiWS of percenta'ie of ..ludrnts v », « faiW-d ui nursm-; educa- 
tion from 0 0 to 17 0 with nii avera^'.e or 10 failure. Fiy com- 
parison, the Compa»-i3on Groups h.ul a ran^e from 57» to 25'o 
with an average of 17^ failaios m nursing. "The .scrcenin^j 



test proved to Do 100 accuuUt m pied'ctmj; success tn nurs- 
ing education and 60 r arcurnto in preilic tini: failuio. 

El-en thiai«;li the iw^i a«hi(\. n.rnt ni the n^rsini;. students 
invoiv*.! in t i^ stuvi\ Kui\iKi ♦i Iu.lU- O.ii the\ h^Ti i<« uloped 
adequate reading- leainim^ skills, ihuse students who could not 
apply appropriate skills to the nursing materials a|d who were 
not tauiiht to do so failed in nurs;r.i; education. ThA-efore, when 
determining a student's readiness for ncv> learninj^, the stu- 
dent^s atiility to perform the reacim^;- learning tasks required 
should be considered is well as tlio student s past achievement 
and background m content area concepts. 

Order No. 7;-27,336, 89 pages. 

THK UNIVERSITY COMPENSATORY PROGRAM STUDENT: 
PL> ' LMEKT. COURSE PERFORMANCE, AND HIGH 
SCHOOL BASIC SKILI^ SCORES 

JOHNSTON, Joyce Domke, Ph.D. 
University of Georgia, 1977 

Supervisors: George E. Mason and Rot)ert A. Palmatler 

This study determined relationships among high school 
achievement tests in the basic skills of reading, English, and 
mathematics and other predictors of college performsnct lor 
students enrolled in a compensatory program. The ssmpto 
consisted of 98 students who entered the University of Georgia 
Special Studies Division, Summer, 1975. 

First, relationships were determined between scores on dM 
Tes s of Academic Progress (TAP) regularly given In Grade 
11 In Georgia high schools, scores on the Scholastic ApUtiidS 
Test fSAT) In Grade 12, the high school grade aversft (IBA), 
aiid~scores on the Comparative Guidance and Placenxnt Test 
(COP) required for placement in Special Studies. Second, 
scores on the reading- related subtests of these /neasyres were 
. studied to determine the extent to which they predicted the per- 
formance of these compensatory program students In social 
science courses in the regular curriculum. 

To find the relationships among the scores on the tests 
given between Grade If and college entrance, null hypotheses 
were tested by computing Pearson product -moment correlation 
coefHcients, jslng the .05 significance level. The hypotheses 
stated that TAP -Reading scores were not related to CGP- 
Reading or SAT-V scoree TAP -English scores were no* re- 
lated to CGP- EngUsh or SAT-V scores, TAP-Math scores 
were not related to CGP-Math or SAT-M scores, and that 
total scores on the TAP were not related to either the total 
scores on the SAT or to the high school grade averafss. All 
hypotheses were rejected except for that which stated that no 
relationship exisl^d between total TAP scores and total SAT 
scores, which failed to reject. 

To test the sigrdficance of the difference between each pair 
of non-independent correlations, a t-test was applied. Only 
one. difference was statistically significant. There wae a lower 
and less positive relationship between HSA and the high school 
achievement test score than between the total SAT score and 
the achievement test score. 

Furthermore, when the ten test score variables were cor- 
related with the high school grade averages, all correlations 
were negative except for tfiose for the Engl'.sh subtests of the 
high school achievement (TAP) and college placement (CGP) 
tests. The negative direction was unexpected, considering pub- 
lished correlations between TAP and HSA. 

Additional examination of the correlations showed persis- 
tent and statistically significant positive relationships between 
reading scores and mathematics scores over the entire time 
period under study as well as correlations of al>out .50 or above 
(except for the English subtests) for each pair of subtests ad- 
ministered over the two-year period. These results suggest 
that the earlier high school test may be '» useful indicator of 
the deficiencies that ultimately place students In compensatory 
programs despite their high school grade averages. 

To determine how available test scores predicted coUsfS 
reading performance, multiple regression analysis was used. 
♦ Scores on TAP-Reading, CGP-Reading, and SAT-V were ths 
predictor variables. The criterion variable was CPA in so- 
cial science courses during the first two quarters' enroUmsnl. 



Tht TAP-Reading test given in Grade 11 appeared to be t 
•Ughtty better predictor than either SAT-V or the Specia) 
Studies reading test (CGP-Reading), although placement in the 
eoinpc . utory program depended upon scores on the latter two 
tests, In fact, the high school reading test score (TAP-Read. 
trf) alone appeared to t>e as effective a predictor of perfor- 
nuance in college social science courses as using scores on all 
tlurse reading tests combined. Furthermore, it explained more 
vsHstton in social science CPA than any of the othef variables 
In the Study, including HSA. The predictive segment of the 
Stuilif thus strengthened the importance of the high schoo! 
achievement test as a useful forecasting tool for this sample. 

Order No. 77-18,928, 75 pages. 

RETENTION ASSESSMENTS OF COLLEGE STUDENT^ 
SUMMARIZING AND UNDERLINING "KAWNG STRATE- 
GIES m RELATION TO SUBJECT-GENERATED LEARN- 
ING VERSUS EXPERIMENTER -GENERATED LEARNHNG 
CONDITIONS 

KAUFMAN. Nei! Jerome, Ph D. 

Case Western Reserve University, 1977 

Using 105 coUej^e students, a comn:.rison w.is m.ulc between 
sut»)ects' summarizing and ujiderlimni; reachnLC sfrate'^ne:^ to 
subject-generated learnin«j versus expernnenfer-Kenerated 
learning conchtiohs. Three basic predictu.ns v^. le rra:l.' fnr all 
of the pUnned compansnns amonj; the unde'rhnin^ and sunima- 
rUing conditions: (1) Sirbject-^enerated sttninui'izui.c str.re- 
gies would elfect j^reater recall than subject -uener.ited under - 
lining strategios. (2)'Subject -generated .stratef:u>s uitliin b-.th 
summarizing anJ un l-rlmuiL; conditjons u ;u: ! effect, ro ^~ 
tivaly, greater lec.ili than expenmei ter-^enei ted strat^ -.-i 
within both sununanzinK and umlerhuuii: conditions. (3) A «;ub- 
ject -gene rated orientation to .sentencei^ nf hu^h struct u li irr.- 
porUnce in both summarizing and unJerhmn- mnditi'jns v Kji:i 
^''produce, respectively, ^roater recall than a siihjoct-i'.e-.eiated 

Straiov;v to uMit-rline any inf m niation in a pi^ wii^e <>r .i subject - 
gfnt'rated sirnte.^y to Stimm.iFi'.e .uiy inf'»iiratii>i. m a passa^^e 
An initial .is^fSiiniont of recall, referrc-il to as tti-* qumtita- 
tive assef^nier.ts of recall, used tne t')tal number of pioposi- 
tionai elt-nien^s m *he pis*?ai^e as the ciiterion assessing; 
total recall, mtt-ntional recall, and incKU^ntal recall F )i the 
quantitative assessments fit recall, n^n** of the planne:! t oin - 
parisons arhi**\*ed signiiicance Follow-up procedure^ uere 
done to investigate possible contaniinatkni; vaiiables. to rate 
the exp<*rimer.tal conditions as 'Effective study strategies, and 
to determine if the subjects' study stiategy preferences might 
have influenced the non-significant findings of the quxintitati ve 
as.^essments of recall. Tlj^^nia^e^^igation of the possible con- 
taminating variables revealed that Tnost subjects follnwed the 
directions of the study exactly, found the passage easy to un- 
derstand and agreed that the passage was well Avntten and in- 
teresting. The ratings of each experimental condition as an 
effective study strategy for the recall and comprehensmn of 
textbook nuiterial revealed v\ide xrariatinn in the su6)ects' per- 
ception of the effectivpne<4s nf all the underlining and summa- 
rizing strategies used in the ex**>eriment. An empirical analy- 
sis study strategy preference confirmed that subjects 
assigned tn compatible study strate^es recalled significantly 
more propositions than subjects assigned incomp;itible study 
strategies. An analysis of preferred underlining and pieferred 
summarizing strategies slated by the subjects revealed that a 
common pun)ose of a variety of underlining and summarizing 
strategies was to redfte textbook material to its most impor- 
tant Information. This finding served as the basis for the post 
hoc assessment of recall, cnined by the author a.s the reduc- 
tion-importance assessment of recall. The reduction-impor- 
tance assessment of recall used Walter Kintsch's cnnreptior 
of a level one proposition and a rating procedure to determine 
the most important level one pro|)Ositions in the pnssaj^e The 
now dependent variablf for assessing tntal recall, intentional 
recall and incidental recall was defined as a highly rated level 



one propo.sition. A finding of the reductinr.-importance assesS'- . 
ments sug^ested that the level of material difficulty cnuld have 
been partly re.-^fionsible for the non-significant findings among 
the expetiinental conditions. The revised recall-findings also 
suggested th.it subjects oriented to underline thematic sen- 
tences were actually niiented tn a contiary task demand t^iat 
decreased their ability to retain the highly rated propositions. 
The empirical analysis of s^udy strategy preference ^^-as re- 
pea*ed ani (or i nit J thr^t jubjocts asi,i-ned compatiolr ritudy 
strategies reca ed significantly more of the highly rated prop- 
ositions than subjects assigned incompatible strategies. 

Older No. 77-25,168, 133 pages. 

THE STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION AS REVEALED BY EVALUATIVE STUDIES, 
1965-1974, AT THE LOCAL, STATE, AND NATiONAL 
LEVELS 

LAW, L. F. Bob, Jr. Ph.D. 

The Florida State University, 1977 

Major Professor: Dr, George F. Aker 

The purposes of this study were to research and identify 
current strengths and weaknesses in the adult basic educaUon 
propam, propose process and product variables that onhancs 
tb4 tccompUshments wHich were the intent of The AduU Ediics<- 
tlon Act of 1966,* and propose definitive criteria to be includsd 
as standard components' In ttie planning and evaluation d sdult 
basic education programs at ttie state level. 

Twelve process (program planning) variables and fourtstn 
product (evaluation) variables were deduced from and sup- 
ported by a systematic xSvicm of the .uerature of adull ed^a- 
tion. These variables constituted the program planning and 
evaluation model and were incorporated mto a program eval- 
uation matrix. 

l*>irty-four listing adult basic education progrim eval- 
uations were individually compared with the crite. la in the 
model to establish the strengths and weaknesses oi adult basic 
education. Conclusions were drawn and recommendation; 
made regarding desirable components in progzam planning 
and evaluation m adult basic education. 

Order Nn. 77-26.982, 143 pages. 

AN HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND EVALUATIVE STUDY 
OF REMEDIAL ENGLISH IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

LUNSFORD. Andrea Abernethy, Ph.D. 
ThP Ohio Srate University, 1977 

Advi.ser: Professnr Kd'.v.ird P. .J. Corbett 

Thi.s dis.sertation presents an overview nf remedial English 
teacnin? in the United States and details the planning and ex- 
eculinn of the Ohio State University Remedial English Pilot 
Prnject. Chapter I traco.s the calls fnr serious research in 
Engli.sh durinK tlie last two decades, fncusing specifically on 
the need fnr rese.trch in writing in general and remedial writ- 
ing in particular. Chapter I conclude.*^ with a rationale for 
using the term - remedial** in preference tn other currently- 
used terms. Chapter II begins by docunienting the current 
•crisis" in siudent writmg skills, assessmg the variou.s causes 
blanked fo/ tlie "cri.si.s," and dcscribmg very Similar circum- 
stances which occurred during the late eiiihteenth and early 
nineteenth centurlos. The rcmalndpr of Chapter 11 is devoted 
to describing the gener^ iVsponse of two-year and four-year 
universities to remedial English students, to analyzing the 
failun^s of thn.se responses, and to cataloguing the criteria 
which ^'ener.illy characterize effective reniwHal programs. 
Chapter If! presents a detailed descriptinn and analysi:^ of the 
Remedial Engli.sh Pilot Prnject, a cour.se offered tn ninety- 
four students during Fall quart(?r, 1976. This chapter details 
the results of pre- and |X)st-test!nh m reading, error-recogni- 
tion, s>ntactic maturity, paragraph-writing, .ihd altitude mea- 
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surement. Chapter iV notes woaknossps iii the research tie- 
slgn used in the jjilot projet t, draws dii^iiilic.iiit implications 
for the teach mi; of reiiudial v.i ituij; and readms;. and sii«ii;ests 
four future research projects Twelve app»?ndices liidf? full 
test results for the l eniedial j-'nglish Pilot Project, repre- 
sentative iianiples oi materials used, and both student and 
teacher evaluations of the pilot project 

OrtWr No 77-21. » \ '351 pa.;t>s. 

A STUDY OF THE SPELLING ABILITIES AND VOCABULARY . 
, COMPREHENSION OF FPJESHMAN ENGLISH STUDENTS AND 
THE lAPROVING OF THESE AfilLITlES AND THIS COM- 
PREHENSION BY MEANS OF INCIDENTAL READING OF 
PASSAGES COMPARED TO MEMORIZIN(^ WORDS AND 
WORD MEANINGS 

NICHOLS, Mar.an Theresa Day. Ph.D. * 
UnlversUy^of South Carolina, 1077 

One ba^ question which teachers of college freshman En- 
g'ltli ttidi^nts (r.'gulir as well as rei .tdiaJ have been facing 
over the yearb is how they can help their students, ^o improve 
their spelling abilities and expand their vocabularies. Through 
a review of literature, \f was determined Lhat tnere was ver^- 
little research available in the area of €pelling and vocabulary 
improvement of college [reshman English students and in the 
identification of types of spelling errors made by these students. . 
It w. therefore, ihe pui;K}se-of this Judy to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 1. What are the bpelliiig, vocabulary, and 
reading abilities of students enrolled in freshman English 
cU«se«? 2. Is there a correlation between the spelling abilities 
oi the^e students and their ability in reading as measured by 
the NeUon-Denny Read ing Test^^ 3. What are the types of spell- 
ing errors made by students before and after treatment? 4. Will 
^ there be a difference in theiipelling and vocabulary abilities 
of students exposed to an incidental reading of passages con- 
taining certain selected words as compared to students as- 
signed the trad jnal method of memorizing the spellings and 
meanings of these aame selected vvords'^ 5. W4iich group of 
students will exhibit a greater retention of the correct spellings 
and meanings of the words in question at the end of a period of 
four weeks? 

A 'College with a freshman English p-ogram focusing on all 
ability levels of freshman students was chosen for this investi- 
gation, and twenty classes were selected—sixteen remedial 
and four regular. Tea classes each comprised the experimen- 
tal and control groups. In order to determine the spt-llmg and 

vocabulary abilities of these students, an mve^tigator-constntcted 
spelling and vocabulary test, based on selected words from 
George Spache's Sp ellin g Errors Tt»st, VlI-VllT, was adminis- 
tered as a pretest. The control group was then given a studv 
sheet containing the words under consideration plus then mean- 
ings to be memorized by the next class period, when they were 
then posttested. The experimental group was given in\esligator- 
designed reading selections with each of the selected words 
used at least three times. They were instructed to read ihese 
selections carefully. Afterwards, they were given a spelling 
and vocabulary posttest. Four weeks later, the students in tx>th 
groups were given a spelling and vocabulary retention test. 
From an analysis of the pre, post, and retention spelling and 
vocabulary tests plus reading test scores from the Nelson - 
Denny Reading Test (given during orientation week), the follow- 
ing conclusions were reached' 1 Tnere was a wide range of 
spelling and vocabulary abilities exhibited. The reading abil- 
ities of most of tht* students seemed to be lower than average. 
2. Since there was a positive correlation found between NeUon - 
penn> Reading 1 est raw scores and the Various spelli**g tests 
(pre, post, and retention), the spelling abilities of the students 
are related to the ability in reading as measured by the N Ison- 
Denny Reading Test > 3. Before treatment, over half of the stu- 
dents were making spelhng errors of the following types' omis- 
sions of silent, sounded^ and doubled letters; additions by 
doubling and of a single letter; transpositions or reversals, 
plionstic substitution for a word; non-phonetic substitution (or 



a consonant; and unrecognizable or incomplete. When the |M>st- 
test.was given, all of the errors made decreased in frequsqcy. 
Those still causing considerable difficulty were omissions oi a 
sounded and a doubled letter and phonetic substitution forawordl 
4. There was a significant difference in favor of the control 
group on s pelling ability and on vocabulary ability. 5. The ex- 
perimentiil group retained a greater percenUge of the spellij^ 
and word meanings after four weeks thin the control groHp.. 

Order No. 77 22,438, 183 i 
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THE EFFECTS OF HATE OF PR^ESENTATION OF AUDIO 
TAPES UPON THE LISTENING COMPREHENSION OF 
TASl AND SLOW READERS, 

NIPPER, ^deor^e Ed'.vard, Ed.EJ. ^ 
Oklahoma State University,' 1S76 ' . 

Scope and Method of Study: The purpose of this study was 
to de^rmine the effects of compressed speech upon the listen- 
ing con.prehension of fast and slow readers. The subjects of 
this study were 36 fast and 36 slow readers from the Utilisa- 
tion of Instructional Media classes during the spring semester 
of the 1976 academic year at Oklahoma State University. These 
subjects were randomly assigned to each ot three compression 
listening groups: (1) zero percent compression, (2) 20 percent' 
compression, and (3) 40 percent compression. A listening pas- 
sage was recorded at 165 words per minute (zero cc/mpression) 
and compressed by aprr^Stimately 20 and 40 percent resultii^ 
in two compressed passages of 208 v. p.m. and 266 w.p.m. re- 
spectively. The. three compression groups listened to audio 
taf>€ messages which differed only in the rate of presentation. 

A listening comprehension ^test was administered to each com- 
pression ^roup. Analysis of variance technique was employed 
to test the hypotheses. 

Findings and Conclusions: The first hy{X)thesis was con- 
cerned with the varying rates of compression upon the compre- 
hension of audio tape niater^aK The results indicated that (here 
wa? no significant difference between groups due. to varyli^ 
rates of compression. Hence, students were able to listen to 
an audio tape message compressed b> as much as 40 percent 
(286 w.p.m.) without significant loss of comprehension. There- 
fore, it would appear that listening time could be saved witVmt 
significant loss of comprehension. 

The ' econd and final hyirothesis was concerned with the in- 
teract . of compression rate and reading ability upon compre- 
hension of audio tape material. The results indicated that the 
listening groups did not differ significantly due to the interac- 
tion of compression rate and reading ability. Hence, interac- 
tion was not sufficient to produce any significant effects upon 
listening comprehension. Order No. 77-5149, 107 pages. 

\N INVESTIGATION OK IHK IMl'I,KMKNTATlON OK TH^ 
THIRTEEN COLLKGK ClJRRICUl.liM PROOKAM READING 
MODEL BY SlMXfAM.STS IN TinRTFEN COLl.EGES CON- 
NECTED WITH THE INSHTUTE FOR .SERVICES TO 
EDUCATION 

PEOPLES. Jn>rf PuU'^v, Fd 1) 
The American bniver-,il\. 1977 

During the 1972 Institute f^.r Services to Education (fSE) 
Summer Conference, colloije reading speciali.«>ts commenced 
development of the Thirteen CoUej^.e Curriculum Program 
(TCCP) Reading Model for inclusion m a comprehensive edu- 
cational curriculum for frt»shmen. The Model was completed 
August, 1974. 

The Problem 

This descriptive research 5.tudy sought to (1) as.'^ess the 
degree of support of the TCCP Reading Model as viewed by 
reading specialists, (2) investigate the factors that tieemed to 
ha/e influenced the i«nplementation of the TCCP Reading 
Model, (3) determine the extent to which the TCCP Reading 
Model was being implemented, and (4) assess the degree of 
9tudent-centeredness practiced in basic reading courses on 
thirteen predominately black college campuses associated 
with IS&« 



VtaiU to the thirteen colleges were made by the researcher, 
dNirlag which time a Structured Interview was conducted with 
I of the twenty-one reading specialists. 
Sach specialist responded to the Implementation Measure- 
t Checklist to provide data on the extent of practice o5 oro- 
ce to es suggested in the TCCP Reading Model as neces^arr 
for nodel implenrientation. 

A fifty- minute reading class session was audiotaped of . 
mck specialist. The recorded information was categorized by 
mom of a ten-category matrix of the Flanders' Interaction 
AMlyeis System. 

ReettUa 

On the thirt-»cn cam.xises i^volveU iA tie btudy, iO percent 
of the chief academic officers, as perceived by reading spe- 
eUUels, supported the TCCP Reading Model at the frequently, 
generally, or almost always level. In addition, 95 percent of 
tlie TCCP Directors, as perceived by reading specialists, sup- 
ported the TCCP Reading Model frequently, generally, or al- 
■lost Always. 

Three major factors were indicated by TCCP Reading Spe- 
CUlists as frequently, generally, or almost ^ways supportive 
of implementation. Adequate space to physically house the 
program was reported by 90 percent of the specialists. Ade- 
quate secretarial bervices was indicated by 90 percent of the 
Specialists. Adequate finance was considered by 100 percent 
of the specialists as essential. . 

It had been proposed that Readrng SpecuiUsts in at least 
53 percent of the institutions involved in the study would indi- 
cate that less than ei^ht of the fourtee*^ sets of procedures 
necessary for implementation of the TCCi* Reading Model 
were beini; practiced on their can' puses. To the contrary, it 
was found that 76 percent of the in:>titutiuiis were practicing 
eight or more of thv procec!ures. The student- centered ap- 
proach to classroom mana^PMient, iiMti.i? tc<^tl^;.^ .ind .tnils^ls 
oi students* strensti»::< \ vtMknos ,f.s wcrv h.^in^ praetici-f 
by all institutions 

An evaluation of the verb.il beh.iviors in t.a' TCCP Readiri^ 
Classes, b> moans of the Fl.mders' Intcr.iction .^n.il>sis Svs- 
teiP, showed that as an avertco 47 pcrcct:t of .\\\ talk w.is dirccf 

teacher talk; 16 percent was indirect teacher talk; 15 percent 
was etudent response, and 15 percent student initiated. The /■ 
remaining 7 percent was categorized as silence or confusion. / 
Thus, the researcher's prediction tlut 68 percent of the cla^c^^ 
room verbal interaction would be direct teacher talk was re- 
jected since only 47 percent of the teacher talk was direct. 

Conclusions i 

TCCP reading specialists are implementing: the model to a 
^ greater extent than had been expected in terms of student- 
centered, class room management and procedures practiced. 

Academic administrators, program directors, and teachers 
support the implementation of the TCCP Reading Model. 

TCCP reading specialists demonstrated their willingness 
to become nontraditional facilitators of learning, fostering sit- 
uatloiis which demand that students assume the major respon- 
sIMltty for their own improvement of skills. 

Order No. 77-25,624, 177 pagee. 

A STUDY or S.Q.3R, AND SELECT AND RECITE READ- 
ING AND STUDY SICILL3 METHODS IN COLLEGE 
CLASSES 

fiCAPPATlfcCI, Falco Thomas, Ed.D. 
Lehigh University, 1977 

There is evidence hat colleges had an interest m teaching 
reading and study skills to their students as far back as the 
early WOO's, and as time progressed more and more colleges 
began offering reading and study skills programs for their stu- 
- devto. However, the programs were geared primarily to in- 
eomli^ freshmen and students who were having difficulty in 
^ ir Htudiee. Little re'^wch was done or how these programs 



would affect college students who were more representative of 
the college population at large, and even less research wl< 
t>eiiig done of what the content of these reading programs ought 
to be. 

There is a need to offer readi. j and study skills instruc- 
tion to students who would be more representative of the gen- 
eral college population, and additionally a need to offer specUic 
skills »n these reading programs which have been positive in 
terms of raising CP. A. 

The purpose of this' study was to take a reading and study 
skill that was widely used in college readmg programs and 
investigate the effect it had on G.P.A. of college students who 
were representative of the college at large. More specifically 
the study investigated the relationship between the S.Q.3R. and 
Select and Recite method for studying a college level text 

The following hypotheses were investigated: I There is no 
significant difference in G.P.A. made by college students taught 
the Select ard Recite method of reading and studying a text, 
those who were taught the S.Q.3R. method of reading and study- 
ing a text and those students who were taught no specific RMtM 
of reading and studying a text. II There is no significant dtf • 
ference in the number of students who use the Select and Recite 
method for re:wling and studying a text after being taught it in 
a college reading progranr. and those students who are taught 
the S.Q.3R. method for reading and studying a text 

S"' ^•^'tv consisted of 109 students from 

King's C . four year liberal arts college in Wilkes- 

Barre, Pennsylvania. All the students were business and no- 
cial sci*-nce majors enrolled in an Economics Principles coarse 
which was reouired in their curriculum. There were two eK- 
perimental groups, one receiving instruction in S.Q.3R. method 
and one receiving instruction in Select and Recite method. The 
control group received no treatment. 

To test the first hypothesis of the study, a one-way analysts 
of covariance was used. The final grade received in the Eco- 
nomics course was used as the dependent variable. The over- 
all G.P.A. earned by the students in all courses prior to the 
Economics Principles course was used as the covariate, and 
treatment received was used as the independent variable. 

In order to test the second hypothesis of **^e study a ehi 
square was utilized to analyze the dati which /as derived from 
a questionnaire that the students completed. 

Analysis of the data revealed the following: 1. There were 
no significant differences in the final grades received in the 
Economics Principles course by the groups in the study. (P > 
.05). 2. There was a highly significant difference in the degree 
to which tne two treatment groups used their respective study 
methods. The experimental group taught the S.Q.3R. method 
used that method to a much greater degree than did the treat- 
ment group that was taught the Select and Recite method. (P < 
.01). 

The findings suggested that teaching a reading and Study 
skill method for mastering a college level text did not IncresM 
G.P.A. significantly when the students being taught the method 
were representative of the college population at large and were 
aboire the freshman year. 

Also the findings suggested that the college students of the 
study who were taught the S.Q.3R. method of college texttMok 
mastery used the method to a significantly greater degree than 
did the students who were taught the Select and Recite method. 

Order No. 77-20,723, Ua pages. 

COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THREE 
METHODS FOR INCREASING READING RATE 

STAMPER, John Howard, Ph.D. 
Michigan St.ite U iversity, 1976 

Past research concerning time-compressed speech has 
typically examined the effects upon intelligibility, comprehen- 
sion, and learning by various stimulus and listener variables 
Relatively few research studies have examined the effects of * 
reading improvement techniques upon reading rate and Com- 
prehension. (Orr ot al., 1965: Reidfurd, 1965: Orr, 1966* 
Reiland, 1970; Stamper, 1970: and Walker, 1971.) Residts of 
past research have been mixed as to the effcrtiveness of prac- 
tice in compressed listening (i.e., listening to time -compressed 



■ptfech at increasingly faster compression rates) and coni> 
presied audio -pacing (i e., listening to a ti me > compressed 
narration while following in an acconip.:nylng visual text). Orr 
et al., (1965) found compressed listening to have a favi^rable 
«ftet upon visual reading rate. Subsequently, Orr et al., (1965) 
Iqrpothesized compressed audio -pacing training may produce 
a stronger effect upon subjects* reading rate. Retdford (1965), 
Orr (1966),Reiland (1970), Stamper (1970) and Walker (1971) 
•xamined the effects of various training conditions aiid subject 
characteristics upon reading rate and comprehension. None 
of the researchers found any effect upon reading conipreheii- 
■loa attributable to practice in compressed audio -pacing How- 
«r«r,Orr (1966) and Stamper (1970) found conipres*5ed audio- 
pacing training to have a favorable effect upon rea '>ng rate 
Reidford (1965) and Reiland (1970) found no such < ' ct. 

The previous research studies reviewed have f.^ Led to ade- 
quately compare traditional reading improvement »>::ethods (i.e , 
visual -pacini< through which the presentation time of the visual 
text is controlled) to methods utilizing time-conipi essed 
speech. Likewise, no previous research was reviewed which 
examined the treatment method of combining the time com- 
pressed audio narration with a moving, synchronous text It 
would appear from a review of the research literature that the 
question remains: What relative effect m\\ training in com- 
pressed listening, visual -pacing, compressed audio-pacing, 
and non -paced reading have upon subjects' visual reading abtli- 
ttes? 

The independent variables of the present experiment are 
the four separate training conditions: (1) compressed-listening 
practice (i e , the audio treatment). (2) visual -pacing practice 
(i.e., the visual treatment): (3) compressed audio-pacing prac- 
tice (i.e., the audio/visual treatment): and, (4) non -paced read- 
ing practice (i e , the control treatment) The dependent vari- 
ables are subjects' reading rate and reading comprehension 
during non -paced reading. 

The major hypotheses are of the null hypothesis type of no 
differences among treatment groups for both reading rate and 
reading comprehension gam scores. Alternate major hypoth- 
eses involve the groups' improved relative performance in re- 
spect tu the control group The minor hypotheses are of the 
null hypotheses type, of no differences between treatment 
groups for reading rate and comprehension. Alternate minor 
hypotheses, involve the relative performance between individual 
treatment groups It is hypothesized that the audio/visuU 
treatment scores will be greater than those of the audio and 
visual ti eK.inen*.^ i edpectively. 

Several assumptions are made in the present experiment. 
One assumption is that the Nelson-Denny Reading Test ade* 
quately measures subjects' reading rates and comprehension 
A second assumption is that the use of compressed audio -pacing 
of a synchronous visual text will have a favorable effect upon 
subjects' reading rate. A third assumption is th.tt the treat- 
ment intervals, for the present e.xperinient are of adequate 
length to have effect upon reading abilities. 

Several limitations of the study should be noted. One limi- 
tation is the limited generalizability of tis findings which is 
possible. Secondly, limited treatment (inie was available dur- 
ing the experiment A third limitation is that severa. subjects 
reported to have fatigue after the audio and audio/visual treat- 
ments. This may have affected post -testing. A fourth limita- 
tion is the inherent limitation of traditional reading abilitie.s 
testing. 

Survive the Savage Sea (Robertson, 1973) was chosen as the 
viiual text in the experiment. A professionally recorded nar- 
ration of the book was time -compressed from 160 to 600 words 
per minute in 20 Word per minute increments. A .ideotiped 
•crawl* of the \isual text was produced, and synchronized to 
the compression rate of the time -compressed narration The 
'pacing point", at which this text and narration were synchro- 
nous was near the vertical mid-point of the television sciccn 

Forms •A" and **B' of the Nelson -Denny Reading Test 
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(Nelson -Denny, 1960) 'were used as pre .md post instruments 
for measurement <»f reading rate and comprehension. The test 
itself IS a widely -used test of reading abilities. Ps>chometric 
Juracterislics of the *est concerning its st.uidardization were 
adjudged favorable 

Treatment sessions* were individually scheduled, lasting a 
total of 70 to 80 niinutcs in length. I're- and post -tests totaled 
40 minutes, each consisting of a timed one minute rate test 
and a 19 minute comprehension test. Subjects in audio and 
audio /vtsu.d treatments were permitted to adjust the televi* 
sion monitors volume and brightness. Control group subjects 
could adjust ambient room light. 

The e.'^peri mental design was a pre -test /post -test control 
group design (Campbell and Stanley, 1963). Subjects were ran- 
domly assigned both pre -tests and treatments. Post -tests were 
assigned as the alternate test form from that given as the pre- 
test. 

An analysis of variance was performed upon the treatment 
groups' mean gain scores to test the hypothesis H©: Mi ' * 
|ij= for the dependent variables of reading rate and res^ng 
comprehension. The F ratios obtained were 1.5476 (for rate) 
and 1.3639 (for comprehension). Th^'re were 2 degrees of free- 
dom among sample means and 2? ucgrees of freedom within 
samples. The tabled F (P< .05) was 2.934. Since neither of 
the obtained F ratio values exceeded the tabled F value.neithcr 
of the null hypotheses of no significant difference among groups 
for leading race or comprehension gains couid be rejected. 
Since no significant differences among treatments were re- 
vealed for measures of reading rate and comprehension, post- 
hoc procedures to determi.ie the relative strengths of treat- 
ment effects (as were hypothesized in Chapter One) were not 
appropriate. 

The results of the present experiment raises several im- 
plications for future research. The use of time-compressSd 
speech in methods for improvement of reading abilities could 
not be demonstrated in the present experiment to be signifi- 
cantly better than practice in non-paced reading or a tradi- 
tional \ bual -pacing technique. It is anticipated, however, that 
time -compressed audio -pacing practice may prove superior 
to existing reading improvement techniques under the condi- 
tions of extended training session length with a larger sample 
population. Order No. 77-5893, 185 pagei. 

SURVEY OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION LEARNERS' 
PERCEPTIONS OF TEACHING SKILLS AND BEHAVIORS: 
IN TACOMA AND SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

WESLEY, Barbara (Parks), Ed.D. 
University of Massachusetts, 1976 

Director: Dr. Harvey B. Scribner 

The study deals with the United States Government's formal 
commitment to the al^ viation of l^iteracy among t:.e unedu- 
cated or undereducaU . .dults since 1962. The author arfues 
that two significant events occurred to create increased in- 
terest and growth in the field of adult basic education during 
that period: (1) Congress passed the Economic Opportunity Act 
in 1964, and (2) the Adult Education Act of 1966 was passsd. Fur- 
ther impetus reportedly came from former U.S. Commisiioner 

of Education, James E. Allan's assertion that for the next 
decade the nation's highest educational priority would be the 
eradication of illiteracy. 

To achieve a literate nation, the study asserts that we faced 
the reprehensible problem of tnservice training and dev^op- 
ment of teachers to meet the new and increasing demands of 
the adult baste education population. Furthermore, the author 
reports tha' traditionally all planning for student learning has 
been done by teachers, administrators or other practitioners 
in the field, though one of the most often verbalized objectives 
Of adult education has been to involve the student in the pro- 
cess of planning his/her learning activities. 

The purpose of the study was to survey the perceptions of 
adult basic learners regarding the desirability of specif ic tcsdi- 
inf skills and behaviors in their teachers. Emphasis was placsd 



yillrfi iliigthegtudclit In |daimlnghU/h«r learning climate and 
iMnliVaetivltiee. More epeclfically.the study surveyed the 
•MtftMtc learners in an attempt to solicit their input regard- 
lltlaMlilnfakilU and behaviors which they considered essential 
sai taliabls. 

^ ^ I'M y was conducted in Tacoma and Seattle, Washington. 

if!l5 P^'P**^*^®'* *n inUct total student population ol 
•it hM Jred and sixty-seven adult Insic learners. They were 
miNi^tarn adult learners and foreign-born adult learners. 
^ '^I^ *he daU obtained from the a-^ult basic education 

leeensrs , the stu^y cited a need for continued research and study 
reglNtagwhat teaching ukais and behaviors should be sought in 
Miee iing teachers of adult basic education, and what Jcinds of pre- 
•ervlee and inservice training programs should be devised for 
aMt tasic education Instructors. 

Order No, 77-15,138, 128 pages. 

THE ROLE OF READING ABILITY IN THE RETENTION OF 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 

WKffr, LaNor Patricia, Ed D. 
University of Southern California, 1976 

Chairman: Profes2>cr Wilbur 

The fulfillment of the individuars academic potential is al- 
ways a major concern, and now, with increased emphasis on ,_ 
program and attendance accountability, it behooves all segments 
of the institution to determine the efficiency of its operation* 
Many schools have developmental reading programs, but the 
literature gives little evidence of studies at the community 
college level to determine whether such courses meet the gen- 
erally avowed objectives of improved scholastic achievement 
and retention in school Dropouts mean possible loss of human 
potential and a definite loss of dollars to the institution* Either 
loss should provide 5*ifficient motivation for research, but when 
both aspects are involved the need for investigation is doubly 
apparent It is appropriate that a developmental program be 
examined at the community college level, since a significant 
proportion of its enrollees qualify for such courses. 

Statement of the Problem. Do students who complete de- 
velopmental reading classes earn higher grades and remain 
in school longer than students who express an initial need fnr 
reading improvement Init who do not complete such a course? 

Purpose. The purpose of this study was to examine the 
records of two groups of students who expressed an initial need 
for reading improvement to deter'nine: (1) the number of units 
completed, (2) their grade point average (GPA), (3) comparative 
reading ability upon entrance, (4) the distrilnition of these var- 
ious elements within the two groups, (5) the amount dL reading 
iiQprovement made by students completing the course, ^d 
(6) whether either group had an academic advantage as mea- 
sured by these factors. 

Procedure ^ Students enrolled in developmental reading 
classes during the fall semesters of 1962, 1966, and 1972 were 
investigated. The 252 who completed the course were consid- 
ered the Treatment Group, and the 162 who dropped out of the 
course during the falHemesters of 1962, 1963. 1965, 1966, 
1971, and 1972 wei^coRSider:ed the Control Group. Pre- and 
posttest scores f rom>tbfc 4<Swa Silent Reading Test provided the 
lalomiation pertaining to reading ability levels. Official school 
records were examined to ascertain GPA and total units com- 
peted. This study was essentially a comparative one which 
dealt with predetermined data having time and sex differentials. 
Two measures of central tendency, the median and the mean, 
were need to determine central foci for the numerous com- 
pnrisons. 

ri»«fi»^«' An examinaUon of the data revealed (1) students 
' eompleting the class made significant improvement in reading 
levels, (2) the CPAs for those finishing the course were sig- 
nificanltjr higher, (3) as measured by the toUl units completed, 
stadeals completing a semester course in developmental read- 
ing remained in college from four to six times as long as the 
Control Groiq), and (4) the significant factor about initial read- 
Inf aMltly is not so much the level, but whether it, along with 
sindsnt Interest, is developed. Trends were apparent in re- 
gards to degree of Improvement, initial reading level, an<; the 
H women. 



Conclusions. In both the humanistic and practical aspects, 
ToUl Units Completed is the most useful indicator derived 
from ttds investigation since it reflects a degree of success 
shared the student and his school. Recommendations for 
increased academic counseling, increased awareness of read^ 
ability levels of textbooks, and additional types of research 
are made* In summary, the research indicates that more un- 
derprepared, or even average ability, students should be di- 
rected into developmental reading classes, and that their 
progress should be measured by broad indexes over an ex- 
tended period of time* 

PROJECT GRASP: A CASE STUDY OF A READING 
ACADEMY 

ZALMAN, Richard Gordon, Ph.D. 
Northwestern University, 1976 

Major Adviser: Dr. Sidney R. Bergquist 

Project GRASP was a program funded by Right to Rend wm 
a Reading Academy for the service area of Evanston, IlltaoU, 
duriagthe 1975-1976 fiscal year. Project GRASP served pttr«- 
ticipants in need of basic reading instruction through 'nalsniie* 

scliools. Oie of these schools operated autonomously for the 
employees of the Evanston HospitaL At two other locations, 
storefront satellites operated in the community. The dMiffi 
of Project GRASP followed guidelines pubUshed in the Federal 
Register which called upon apolicants to propose a plan to elim- 
inate functional illiteracy of youth and adults, within a local ser- 
vice area. 

Project GRASP succeeded in its specific (Objectives fislp- 
ing 350 students and training 75 volunteer tutors) by combining 
professional, non* professional, public and private inpi^. fltn- 
denU at Project GRASP were provided with highly indtvidmO- 
ised instruction. Students decided upon tlieir own leamtag oIk 
Jectives, and were able to study in a private setting. Ohidinli 
used a variety of materials. Tutoring was by appointment, and 
was firee of charge. Student-totor relationships were ooaOtfef- 
tiaL Diagnosis was informal and non-threatening to stndnU* 
The storefront centers of Project GRASP were located te areas 
of need, and were open at times convenient to students. 

A group of organizations siqiported the Project GRAf^ ef- 
fort. Each of these organisations saw the Academy as a nev 
solution to the local illiteracy problem. Four institutions left 
their support: the Evanston Hospital, ttie Evanston Township 
High School, the City d Evanston, and Northwestern University. 
Local community organisations included the Evanston Nsi#i- 
bors-At-Work, the Youth OrganlxaUons Umbrella, the Ivanslon 
Eoq^oyment Support Propam, and the Womm's AuxiUary of 
the Evanston Hospital Nursing Committee. These groins wwie 
all represented on the Project GRASP Unit Task force, a 
policy-making administrative body. The combination of iasti- 
tntional and local community support formed an unusual con- 
sortiiuu. 

To manage the community storefronts, a Community Lsndsr, 
a Professional Resource Developer, a Tutor Trainer, and two 
aorefront Aides worked under the guidance kA the Project Di- 
rector. 

The Readbig Academy did not attempt to he!p sttalents who 
had severe teaming problems, or non-fhiedl speakers of En- 
glish. These students were referred to other agencies. 

The literacy plan devised by the Evanston Academy peofw d 
wo8lua>le, but the need for literacy education in Evanston tut 
exceeded Uie capacity of the Academy. 

If the experience of Project GRASP can be extr^)olited 
oido a national level, then there may be m *Uons of Americans 
in need of basic literacy ei&caUon* 

A national commitment to literacy education would reeeH 
in specific literacy legislation, an increasdd and a sustained 
level of funding for Right to Read, the upgrading of literaey 
education in public school curricula, and the development d 
national standards for literacy assessment and literacy dellnl- 
tloo. Unles* there is a n^iooal co«nmltment, illiteracy may 
eontinne to be widespread in the United States. 

(Mer No. 77-10,106, U^pafSS. 
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